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A N0T2 FROM THE ??HRSTDEHT... 

The Senteaiber meeting, although 
REG Headquarters.. was well attended .• 


bit cramped In the Lectors 1 ra at the 
1 vary mncli enjoys;’. Ian McGregor from 


the McLaughl la Planetarium In Toronto gave a lively, 1 nor oat ’ 'o and easily 
understood slide presentation an Meek Holes. They torn out to he a little 
like snecies or hawks, within a genes: they sometimes d; £f«r in s. : ze, are 
otherwise te alike, and are a bit confusing even to the experts. 

There were two announcements at the meeting that may be of interest to the 
general membership who couldn't attend. First, the Club is having T-shirts made 
at a cost of $0.00 each. They come in 3 variety of sizes and colours and well 
have the Gl"b's Hood Duck logo and "Hamilton naturalists* Club" printed near the 
left she: Idar. If you would like to order one, send your race, address, cnecjne 
to caver costs ,0 size and colour desired to Margaret Mackenzie, 


Second. 


Mood Duck Editor. 

.‘Hand and Stewart Ltd. are offering Parle Kowat's "Sea of 


Slaughter", at 2I<? off the regular price 


$ 9 , 


< ; 


$7.50) for orders or 


T or more conies. Four 'eoMe at the cneetin ware interested in pursuing tn s. 
If you are as well, please send <ne your name, address and how many books ycu 1.1. 
order. Jlo money yet, please; we'll see it 25 people wish to jurchase the cook 
first. 

Please note in your F eld Events calendar that the two workshops tn Sm;-oky 
Hollow and Short Hills on October 2' and. November 3 will not e led by Maroon 


C * 1 


vivas as noted. Marion Is retiring from the Executive after 2'- years o 


dedicated work and deserves a iviore -relaxing couple of days than clearing trails 
and checking signs at our Sanctuaries. The leader will be announced at the 
October meeting and will undoubtedly need heln. Why not vo ’.unteer? Oi r Sanc¬ 
tuaries are two of the most significant reasons for our existence as a Club 
and are beautiful ‘'roaerties at any time of year. The workshops help us out 
and ore an enjoyable &. ■’ nvigorat’ag 'way to spend a fall day. 

Drue e Duncan 


totp ofpi'T'T 


IK PURSUIT OF A PHANTOM FOX 


Feb.9,1.995; - The small ('select" as they called themselves) group which partial- 
->ated in the Coote's Paradise hike saw quite a variety of flora and fauna, 
black-capped chickadees, wh* te-breasted nuthatch, downy w>odpec::er, song s ~>ax i ju, 
European starling, blue jay, northern cardinal, red-tailed hawk, American blaiu. 
Duck and hooded merganser were among the birds sighted. Particularly u -taole 
was the bright singing of some chickadees and two cardinals, as well as the 
rather exclusive renderings of a 'rewn-headed cowbird y two atari ngs. 

Red Fox tracks and evidence of winter beaver activity was seen, one an Me tree 
was all but severed by a>> >arently recent beaver work. 

Hh.' te oak, box elder (Manitoba maple) " lack willow naner • rch, eastern ^ 
Hemlock, anti black alder wore identified. Red osier dogwood one s ecicoc aloer 
shrubs wore also seen. The leafless trees were stark, sclent and ?• '.ten t. Handle 
under the winter sun. 

One of the highlights of the trio was the fox tracks wh'ch were almost •= rery- 
whoro the growp walked. At one point, it was obvious frosi the tracks that tie 
fox had toyed with the prey like a cat. Leader M'chael Clark .iaa seen the rox 
a week before but the ol'slve beast refused to appear before those on the hike. 
Michael felt the fox was likely a male, possibly hunting rar rood for its /i.xen 
at the den. Since it was breeding: season for foxes, there -nay have ween kits. 
Other highlights were; a long, 1lesuraly look from the Hydro Pond Tower at 
three female hooded mergansers as they slowly fed their way ■ P the narrow nor tn 
channel toward the Hydro p..nd; the sight of a song sparrow making its way from 
one snow-free 'Island' of grass tufts and roots along the auk ox Spencer Creek 
to the next; and a general delight in the many splendid winter vistas, tne long 
blue shaddows on the snow, and the sporadic but lovely sing? ng of nuthatches, 
chickadees, and downles (often together). 

Thanks to Michael Clark for this report. 
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HINOTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUE HELD AT THE 
ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS CENTRE, BURLINGTON , ON TARIO ON M ONDAY CCTOPER 7 , 1£g£ 

Bruce Dime an welcomed members and guests and asked for unusu al sightings 
in the last month. He then announced that bar!' McKean of the UDG is starting 
a Junior Naturalists' Club at the REG and is looking for volunteers tc heIn 
with meetings one Saturday ">cr conth, Those willing to help should contact barb 
at the RBG Nature Centre. lie also ai:;.io ..need that the REG is having a bird 
landing workshop on October 20, IS05 and a bird Spectacular on November 17, 19C5, 

Bruce MacKenzie announced that Christmas cards could be ordered in the 
foyer after the meeting with part of the proceeds going to the Club. T-shirts 
could also be ordered after the meeting. 

Thu i.oss Thompson Trophy was on display, but, was not presented this 
year because no one applied. Junior members were encouraged to compete for it 
next year. 

Tin Story asked for volunteers to provide slides to be shown in the foyer 
before and after meetings. 

The President gave his annual report reviewing the highlights of the year. 

He mentioned the FCN Conference and thanked those who helped with it. He men¬ 
tioned the donations which the Club made during the year. He mentioned the 
bote Guj.de to the Birds and the Mood Duck and thanked those who had helped with 
tnese publications. His report had a sad note as he remembered the passing 
of Marie Demone, our former social director. lie closed by thanking those 
directors who were, retiring...from the Board for their work over the year. 

The Treasurer gave his report pointing out that the Club's overall finan- 
'-j-al position was good but that the General Fund expenses were higher than 
receipts. He moved that the report be accepted. This was seconded by Norm 
Ralston and carried. 

Hazel /roker was presented with an Honorary Life Membership in appreciation 
of all of the work she has done over the years. 

Norm Ralston presented the Nominating Committee report listing ten names 
for directors. He moved that the report ’e accepted. This was seconded, by 
Shirley Element, The motion carried with no additional nominations from the 

r Norm tnen moved that A.'J, Richardson be appointed as auditor for the 
coming year. This was seconded by Hazel broker and carried. 

Nancy Lyne introduced the speaker, Mr. Robert Galbraith who spoke on 
The Li/e of The Peregrine in the City". The presentation included excellent 
slides of a pair of peregrines raising their young. Mr. Galbraith was thanked 
by Ann May. 

The meeting adjourned to the foyer for cider avid donuts. 

/ruce Duncan, /’resident Margaret Doekes, Secretary 

CLUB T SHIRTS 

I Shirts are availa: le with the club logo, the wood c.uck and the club name 
on them. The cost is eight dollars. If you wish to purchase one and.will 
not be at the monthly meetings to order, you can send $G.OO plus $2.00 for 
postage and nandlrng (total of $10.bb') to Miss Margaret Mackenzie, Bex 
‘94, Caledonia, Ontario K0A 1A0 and one will be mailed to you. Please 
state srze (adult, 3,M,L,ML} and colour (red, orange, denim, old, sky 
blue, royal blue, navy blue, black, grey, beige, brown, dark green, 
white A maroon) and le sure tc include your complete address. 

* -.v ‘.v * ** •/; vV PC- 

1 out of 10 Americans are bird watchers 1 

The largest alligator on record measured just over 19 ft. in length! 

Starlings and Sparrows are the most abundant forms of birds in the world! 
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OUR LOCAL STREAM FISHES PART III 

by George Croker 

Here's t$e conclusion of my short and sweet survey of our local fish fauna; 

The Sucker family (Catostoaiidae ) has seventeen species in Canada and about 
nine occur in the Hamilton area. The three most common are the Longnose Sucker 
(Catostomus catostomus ), White Sucker (C. coraraersonl), and the Northern Hog 
Sucker (Hypenteliuni nigricans ). These have the characteristic sucker mouth and 
elongated anal fin which tends to be narrower at the base than midpoint. 

The Northern Hog Sucker occurs in warm, clear water streams with gravel 
and rock substrates. It has three dark indistinct saddle marks on its back 
and its head is flat or concave between high set eyes. 

The White Sucker is by far the most common of the suckers in this area. 
During the spring it can be seen spawning in large numbers in virtually every 
creek. I often wonder if this is where the saying "There's a sucker born every 
minute" comes from. 

It's difficult to define any readily distinguishable field identification 
character for the White Sucker and the Longnose Sucker. They both lack any real 
obvious markings, are uniform in colour, and have all the normal fins in normal 
->laces. The main difference between them is that the longnose Sucker has a 
longer snout and a thinner, more pointed head than the White Sucker. For reasons 
like those just mentioned, there are considerable problems with identification 
within the Sucker family. 

The Catfish family ( Ictaluridae ) is one of the most well known groups of 
fish, for almost anyone can recognize a catfish from exposure of children's 
stories, cartoons, or pictures. 

Catfishes have whiskers, or, more correctly, barbels, which they use to 
helo sense their food, for they generally have noor eyesight. They have very 
acute chemical senses and can even distinguish between different individuals 
within their species without visual or physical contact. 

There are seven species of Catfish in Canada and all of them can be found 
in this area. 

The Channel Catfish (Ictalurus punctatus ) is the only Canadian catfish 
with a forked tail; it is found in large rivers and lakes. They can be caught 
on hook and line in the Grand River near Dunnville and are very good to eat. 

The Drown ( I.nebulosus ), Black (I, melas ), and Yellow (I. natalig ) Bullheads 
are three species which are very similar and cannot be separated easily. These 
three have large heads, square or very slightly rounded tail fins, and an adipose 
fin that is free at the posterior and (the adipose is that small, unrnyed fin on 
the dorsal surface just before the tail fin). 

The Bullheads prefer sheltered areas with little current. I've collected 
them in Hamilton Harbour, Fifty Creek, Forty Mile Creek, and Twenty Mile Creek. 
The last had all three Bullhead species. 

There are three species of Madtom catfishes. The Brindled Madtom( Noturu s 
miurus ), Tadpole Madtora( N.gyrinus ), and the Stonecat ( N.flavus) . These are less 
abundant than the other catfishes for I've only caught them a few times in small 
creeks flowing into the Grand River and Lake Erie, but, according to the litera¬ 
ture, they also occur in the Hamilton area. 

The Madtoras are the only catfishes with an adipose fin which is not free 
at the posterior end, and often appears as a forward extension of the tail fin. 

The American Eel (Anguilla rostrata ) is the only member of the true Eel 
family (Anguillidae ) that exists in Canadian fresh water. It should not be 
confused with the lamoreys, for unlike Lamnreys these fish have jaws and a bony 
skelton. Adults migrate downstream in autumn to spawn far out in the ocean and 
the young return to freshwater in the spring. The American Eel is rarely seen 
because it feeds mainly at night and hides in the mud and rocks during the day. 
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O ur Local Stream Fishes - Part III (continued) 

The Eel is usually found in large rivers, lakes, and, occasionally, smaller 
lakes and streams, I've collected it by electro-shocker in the lower Niagara Rive 

The Banded Killifish (Fundulus diaphanus ) is the only species of killifiah 
(Family* Cyprinodontidae )in Ontario. Other representatives of this family 
are common in most aquarium stores, and, in fact, the Banded Killifish super¬ 
ficially resembles swordtails or guppies which are distantly related. 

All the fins ore rounded and soft-rayed and its mouth is upturned to facili¬ 
tate surface feeding. Its average length is about 75 mm. and it is usually 
brown or olive green in colour with thin vertical bars which vary widely in numbe 
between fish. It can be found in small lakes or in protected areas along the 
shore of larger lakes where it lives in very shallow water among the reeds or 
cattails and usually where a sand substrate is present. I've caught them in 
large numbers only in Lake St. Clair and some along the shore of Lake Erie, 
Manltoulin Island, and the Niagara River, but they should be present around 
Hamilton in the appropriate habitat. 

The Brook Silverside (Labidesthes sicculus ) is related to the saltwater flyir 
fishes and is the only representative of its family (Atherinidae ) native to 
C nadian freshwater. It is usually about 75 ram. long, translucent, very slender, 
and with a long pointed snout. It has two dorsal fins; the first being small and 
sniny and the second larger and soft-rayed. The anal fin has a long base and 
the oectorol fin is rather slim and pointed. It occurs in sheltered areas or 
slow moving streams adjacent .to larger lakes.where it prefers clean water. It 
eats insects and occasionally leaps out of the water to catch flying insects. 

I've collected this attractive little fish in the mouth of Twenty Mile Creek 
in J rdan Harbour. 

Sticklebacks (Family: Gastarosteidae ) are really neat little guys that are 
related to the well known sea horses found in salt water. They ere small fish 
usually about 50 mm. long with varying numbers of spines on their dorsal and 
ventral surfaces, and a curious fan-shaped tail. The Brook Stickleback( Culaea 
inconatans ) and the Three Spine Stickleback ( Gasterostens aculeatus )and the 
Three Spine Stickleback ( Gasterostens aculeatus)are the two main species in this t 

The Brook Stickleback usually has five short dorsal spines and lives in 
weedy areas of slow moving or stagnant water, I've caught them locally in Forty 
Mile Creek just south of Ridge Road. 

The Threespme Stickleback has two large spines and one short spine on its 
dorsal surface. It lives along the shore of Lake Ontario. I've collected them 
In many beach areas near Hamilton. The male is particularly attractive in June 
when its sides become orange and its eyes become baby blue during courtship to 
attract females to the nest he has made. After they spawn, he drives her away 
and looks after the nest himself, fanning the eggs to keep the water circulating 
and guarding the nest against predators. 

The Sunfish family ( Cen t rarchidae ) is orobably familiar to anyone who has 
done any amount of angling. This colourful fish is often the first fish caught 
by youngsters at the cottage or in a nearby pond, while the Smallmouth Bass and 
Largemouth Bass are sought by fishermen of all levels. 

Largemouth Bass( Micropterus salraoides) and Smallmouth Bass (M. dolomieui) 
can quite often attain several kilograms in weight and are known for their 
fighting ability at the end of a line. They are compressed laterally somewhat 
and have a spiny dorsal fin and a soft-rayed dorsal fin which are not quite 
separated. Their scales are smooth to the touch (not rough like a member of the 
Perch family). In largemouth Bass the mouth extends pas the eye, there is a 
blackish stripe along its side, and the last dorsal spine is less than one half 
of the longest dorsal spine. In Smallmouth Bass the mouth extends only to the 
eye, the side pattern is that of peanut-shaped vertical bars, and the last dorsal 
spine is more than one half of the longest dorsal spine. 
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Our Local Stream Fishes - Part III (continued) 

In Smalloiou ih Bass the mouth extends only to the eye, the side pattern is that 
of oeanut-shaped vertical bars, and the last dorsal spine is more than one- 
half of the longest dorsal spine. 

Both these species prefer shallow water with little current, but the Small- 
mouth Bass is usually associated with lower temperatures and rocky substrates 
while the Largemouth Bass is associated with higher temperatures and dense 
growths of aquatic vegetation. 

The Rock Bass ( Ambloplttes rupestris ) is also a common member of the Sunfish 
family and conforms to the more usual shape of a sunfish. It is shorter than 
the Largeraouth or Smallraouth Bass and does not grow as big. Its dorsal fins 
are more greatly joined and, therefore, it appears to have a single dorsal fin 
with a spiny and a soft lobe, (This type of dorsal fin will be seen among the 
remaining sunfish I will cover.) The Rook Bass also has a red eye and six spines 
at the beginning of the anal fin. Rock Bass can be found around docks, large 
submerged rocks in lakes and larger slow streams. 

Members of the Sunfish family actually called Sunfishes are similar in 
shape to the Rock Bass. Again, these fish are laterally compressed, short, and 
with a spiny dorsal fin; however, they have small mouths and three anal fin 
soines, There are three species in the Hamilton area and can all be found in 
Twenty Mile Creek. These are the Pumnkinseed (Lenomis gibboaus) the Green Sunfisb 
( L.cyonellus ), and the Bluegill ( L.macrochirus ). They also prefer warm, weedy, 
quiet waters. 

The last two members of the Sunfish family found in this area are the Black 
Crarmie ( Pomoxis ni grooaculatus ) and the White Crappie (P.annularis ). They can 
be readily identified because the White Crappie has six dorsal spines and the 
Block Crappie has seven or eight dorsal spines. All other sunfish have more. 

I've collected Black Crappie in Twenty M'’le Creek and White Crappie in a tribu¬ 
tary of the Grand River near Dunnville. 

The Perch family (Percidae ) has fourteen species in Canada. Three of these 
are well known to anglers; they are the Yellow Perch (Perea flavescens ), the 
Walleye or Yellow Pickerel ( Stizostedion vitreum ), and the Sauger (S . conadense ). 
The Walleye and the Sauger 1 will not cover because they are not found in our 
local streams. 

The Yellow Perch can be found along the shore of Lake Ontario, in bays, and 
in rivers and some slow-moving large creeks such as Twenty Mile Creek. As with 
all Perch, it has separate spiny and soft-rayed dorsal fins and a spine on the 
gill flap. It is moderately laterally compressed and has spines at the leading 
edges of the pelvic fins and anal fin. Its colouration is often yellow with 
orange pelvic fins and about five dark vertical bars which begin strongly on the 
dorsal surface and then fade as they approach the ventral surface. 

The remaining members of the Perch family are odd little guys that have 
all the basic equipment that Perch require except that they lack a swim bladder 
which most fish use to regulate their buoyancy. These relatively small fish 
are called "darters” and are specially adapted to living on the bottom of 
streams and other water bodies which have some current. Without a swim bladder, 
with spines to help anchor themselves to the substrate, and special body shapes, 
these fish can hold themselves on the bottom in strong current. They get their 
name from the darting action that characterizes their movement from one bottom 
hold to another. 

There are elven of these darters in Ontario, but the Johnny Darter (Etheo - 
sfcoma nigrum ) is the most common. It can be readily identified by the small 
'V markings on its sides; it can be found along the shores of lake Ontario. 

I've also found them in the Welland River, Niagara River, Forty Mile Creek, and 
Twenty Mile Creek. 

The Sculpins (Family; Cottidae )are a little known and secretive family 
whose members live in close association with the bottom. They are roughly spoon- 
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Our Local Stream Fishes - Part III (continued) 

shooed fish with an enlarged head, tapered body, and two dorsal fins, one spiny 
and one soft-rayed. Their fins are rather large and they don't possess the 
usual sleek form of many other fishes. 

The Slimy Sculpin ( Cottus cognatus ) and the Mottled Sculpin bairdi) 
ore the two main snecies which occur in this area. The Slimy Sculpin usually 
inhabits only the deep, cold regions of lakes but will occasionally be found 
in cold water streams. This species has three pelvic fin rays. 

The Mottled Sculoin is found in shore areas and clear streams, and is 
the more common of the two. They live under and between rocks and con be 
observed if you very slowly lift rocks and look beneath. The only local olace 
I've caught Mottled ScuInins is along the shore of Lake Ontario. This snecies 
has four pelvic fin rays. 

Well, that's it. I've covered most of the families which inhabit streams 
and inshore areas around Hamilton, I hope you found this very brief account 
informative enough to give you a feel for the diversity of fishes which can be 
found close to home. 

******************** 


TRIP REPORT... 

June 2, 1905 - Ray Lowes and Doug Robertson of the Bruce Trail Association led 
a groun through the Vaughn Pronerty on a sunny, warm day. The following snecies 
were sighted; 


a) Birds - turkey vultures (12+) ,blackburnian warbler,nine warbler,olivcd-sided 
flycatcher,great crested flycatcher, brown thrasher, ovenbird, 
veery, w-.-.-d thr 3h, bobolink, red-eyed vira.., mallards,Canada Go-.se 
) Ferns - ak. sensitive, cinnamon, maidenhair, walking, marginal wood, intur- 
neciate, n ly nody. rattlesnake 

c) Wild-flowers - Star flower, wild bergamot, Canada anemone, herb Robert, bell- 
wort, blue cohosh, 'edstraw, barren strawberry, elecampane,eucnymus, 
blue eyed grass, sweet cicely, downy yellow- violet(seed pods) , 
sarsaparilla, orange hawkweek, agrimony, Virginia waterleaf,, green 
trillium. 


d) Other - 

This was a 

including 
Georgetown 
McBride's 


ganoderna (fungus) at various stages of growth, round leafed- orchid, 
seedling of basswood 

very interesting five kilometer walk through diversified countryside 
Terra Cotta Conservation Mature Trail and the Bruce Trail north of 
. In the 'can you top this' category is the emergence from George 
backpack of ice cream and strawberries for dessert. 


•*« fcbp..W. t PJj ■ 


Gwen and Dennis Lewington 
********* 


TRIP REPORT... 

Date; Wednesday, May 3, 1905 

Location; the Durand neighbourhood of Hamilton 
Leaders; Joan Dobson and Paul Fester 

A number of unexpected and very mature specimens of trees were seen, 
particularly as we got closer to the escarpment. For example; Shag! ark hickory 
(Carga gla ra), Black walnut (Juglans nigra), Maidenhair - female(Ginkgo 
biloba). Eastern redbud (Cereis canaderris), Sycamore maple (Acer pseudcnlatan.s), 
and many more. Hot what or expected of downtown Hamilton! 

Vie all arrayed a leasant and leisurely walk through a portion of the 
Durand oomevnity, taking particular note of the -niqua and varied architecture. 

The contrasts are quite remarkable, from Victorian estate-like residences, and 
modest rew housing, to the highrises and condominiums. ifton one overshadowed 
the ethers, vie also took note of a number of area gardens as they coranliaented 
the area. 


of 


Thanks to Joan and Paul. It will be well worth 
the area homes and at another time of year. 


a return visit to 
Janet Snaith 


ee 


3 re 
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WINTER BIRDIN G .PEMBROKE TO HUNTSVILLE 

by Phil Walker 

For the weekend Jan. 25-26 Denys Gardiner, Bill Smith and I travelled north¬ 
east for a weekend of birding between Pembroke and Huntsville. We were looking 
for northern woodland birds. Two phone calls to Bill Walker in Deep River and. 
Jacques Bouvier in Pembroke before the trip got us excited about the chances of 
adding some rarities to our list. 

Saturday the 25th was clear and cold (really cold). We headed out from 
the bunkhouse we had rented in Golden Lake toward Pembroke. With only slight 
exaggeration, each feeder along the way was busy with evening grosbeaks, blue 
jays and purple finches. Through the day we estimated we saw 1,000, 100 and 75 
of these respectively. It's been a boom year for crossbills in this area and 
we soon spotted a flock flying back and forth across the road. The birds co¬ 
operated by sitting high in the conifers, offering a clear view of their feeding. 
These were the white-winged crossbills. Some would, parrot-like, pick a cone 
from the tree, hold it in one foot, and extract the seeds with their peculiar 
bills. The lighting was perfect. We watched these noisy and busy birds until 
we got too cold. 

Our next stop was one that we'd been directed to. It was a typical North 

Renfrew scene-a small field bordered by woodland, with an ancient log farm 

building and lone elm tree at the centre. Atypical was hawk-owl out on a 
limb of the elm. We were able to approach quite closely for fine views and 
Bill took excellent photo gr aphs. 

Our second scheduled stop was to the home of Ann and James Clarke in ^ 
Pembroke for a male varied thrush. It had been visiting their feeder since 
Jan. 1. The Clarkes kindly invited us up to a room on the second floor from 
which we could view their feeders and the trees surrounding their property. Like 
many before us, we signed their register of visitors who’d come for this bird.. 
Here was an excellent site for viewing and photographing---it was warm, the 
birds sat on branches right near the window, and best of all, the varied thrush 
visited regularly. Bill has photographs of it as well. 

We were on a roll now and went driving around the so thwest. end of the 
city in search of bohemian waxwings which have been seen there sporadically. 

We found one flock of 150 cedar waxwings and a few other individuals, but no 
bohemians. 

Sunday it snowed. Our first bird of the day was a red crossbill at the 
bunkhouse. We headed now for Algonquin Park and just before Whitney we spotted 
an owl in a swampy hollow. We hoped for a barred. It turned out to be a great 
horned. The terrain had changed and evening grosbeaks were no longer around. 
Instead, white-winged crossbills were the most numerous birds as they collected 
salt and grit on the roadside. Red crossbills and pine siskins flocked with 
them. Birds hit by passing cars or trucks were quickly dispatched by ravens 
that scavenged along the highway. 

We hiked into the woods at "Spruce Boardwalk Trail". A flock of 150 white¬ 
winged crossbills flew about us. After a one kilometer walk through knee-high 
snow we eventually spotted a fine male spruce grouse sitting 6 meters up a white 
pine. He slowly and conveniently shifted position to allow us a perfect view. 

A gray jay appeared as if to see what our excitement was about. 

Further into the Park at Mew Lake, we watched the transfer of a tranquil- 
isred moose by helicopter to a truck which would ship it to northern Michigan. 

In return for a number of our moose, 200 wild turkeys will be released in south¬ 
western Ontario, At the parking lot near all this activity was a female ruffed 
grouse eating tree buds. Another grouse was hidden in nearby trees and on the 
ground was a male with tail and ruff fanned out. He strutted on the snow and 
shook his head and ruff to keep their attention. None of us had ever seen this 
display before. 
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Winter Dirding-Pembroke to H u ntsville (continued) 

Last birds for this area were two red-winged blackbirds sitting at a feeder 
in Huntsville. They looked out of place this far north in mid-January. 

Other species seen on this trip were, kestrel, rock dove, hairy woodpecker, 
crow, chickadee, red-breasted nuthatch, northern shrike, starling, goldfinch, 
junco, tree sparrow, and snow bunting. 

friHWHhWWWtteV* to'nWWr 

NOTICE OF NOVEMBER MONTHLY MEETING 

0;00 P.M, Monday, November 11, 1905 

Royal Botanical Gardens, Centre Auditorium 
Plains Road West, Burlington 

"Herring Gull:- and Other Colonial Nesting Birds- 
What they tell us about water quality of the 
Great Lakes" - a presentation by Mr. John Struger 
of the Canadian Wildlife Service. 

NOTICE OF DEC EMBER )>f)NTHT, Y J1EETI NO 

0:00 P.M. Monday December 9th, 1905 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Centre Auditorium 
Plains Road West, Burlington . 

"Cootes Paradise-Management Strategies for a 
Sanctuary", a presentation by Dr. Peter Rice of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens 

VhW«V***^V****** 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER FIELD EVENTS 

SATURDAY. NOVEMBER 2, 1905 - 2:00 P.M. DUNDAS VALLEY 

Exnlore a part of the valley and see the last wildflowers of the year. 

Meet next to the traffic lights in University Plaza 

Leader: Dean Gugler 520-7109 

S UNDAY. NOVEMBER 3, 1905 FALL BIRD COUNT 

~ Many volunteers are wanted for our annual count. Call Bruce for a counting 

area. 

Compiler: Bruce Duncan 705-3322 

SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 10, 1985 - 0;30 A.M . SHORT HILLS WORKSHGI 

This is the annual fall clean-up. Bring what tools you have to help out, 
and enjoy a clear fall day. Meet at the "E" of Eastgate Scuare with your 
lunch. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1905 CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Many volunteers are wanted for this tradition. Call Mark for an area. 
Participate individually or as a group. 

Compiler: Mark Jennings G32-2210 

VWnWnV -fdt A irtrfe 

TRIP REPORT... 

Sunday, September 15, 1905 - On this sunny fall day Hazel Broker led a hike 

to our Short Hills sanctuary. Many ferns were seen, including maidenhair 
(Adtantum Pedatura), sensitive(onoclea Sensibilis), lady (Athrium Filix-femina), 

New York (D. Noveboracensis) and interrupted (0. Claytoniana). It was also 
reported that the ebony spleenwort (Asplenium Platyneuron), a beautiful species 
to be protected, is alive and increasing. 

It was a wonderful day full of sights, sounds and smells such as seeing the 
ebony spleenwort, hearing a rough-legged hawk calling high above the trees, 
smelling the crushed leaves of garlic-mustard,spice bush and horse balra(sfconeroof 
and seeing a wonderful stand of pink Indian Pipe. AH this was topped off by a 
warm, capable leader, Hazel, who imparts knowledge with such enthusiasm, that one 
cannot fail to learn. 


Time 

Place 
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Time 

Place 

Topic 
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GREAT FLYCATCHERS X HAVE KNOlfll - PART II 

by Michael Clark 


Obviously, greatness in tha art of flycatching may be achieved In many 
ways, and by titany bird spec es that are not officially called flycatchers. 
Chinping Sparrows, for instance, are very adept at springing neatly up from 
a grassy area to snare flying moths. Often it depends on the supply of flying 
‘nseots as to whether a bird will take up flycatching or not. I once saw a 
flicker come out from a tree again and. again in a sort of ecstacy of aerial 
feeding. A late fall kinglet may be seen pausing briefly between intertree 
flights to snap up a tiny trifle, Flycatching greatness was also demonstrated, 
I thought, by a nighthawk who apparently stopped in mid-air and swiftly back- 
oeddled (reverse gear, so to speak) to retrieve a bug it had missed. 

But to -;ive them their due, it is vary likely that the greatest of all our 
avian flycatching friends are the Flycatchers themselves. For the most part 
they are small, drab birds, not ail that noticeable, except aurally in the late 
spring when establishing their breeding territories. The sharp "Che-beltl" and 
rolling "Phee-Jj ce , ,i"Phee 




!e - of the Leasts and the Eastern Phoebes are very 


hard to miss in late May in Muskoka. When feeding, or gathering food, the 
Flycatcher hallmarks are economy of technique,lightness and quickness of move¬ 
ment, intensity, and oatience. What, for instance, could be more e£ficent(i.f 
rather monotonous) than the repeated "neat", usually successfuly, and apparently 
casual forays made by the Eastern T7ood-Peewee from the treetop perch? This 
light and nimble manoeuvre reminds one of a fisherman (a fl ycaster ,this time) 
sending his lure out over the water’s surface time after time. Many north¬ 
eastern flycatchers perform similar aerobatics from a central perch or location, 
although none, 1 think, is as "out-in-the-ooen" about it, as "classic" in its 
technique, or as usually predictable as the tiny peewee. The Olive-sided can 
be occasionally seen executing similar feats in our area during migration, 
though in a "heavier" less graceful fashion, from a dead limb or branch of ' 
varying heights; but Muskoka breeders tend to tuck themselves away in isolated 
alder swamps, and are more often heard than seen. If we concede that tireless¬ 
ness, persistence, and perfection of method are indicators of flycatching 
greatness, then the tir.y Leasts and the Eastern Phoebes are at least the equal 
of the peewee. Leasts favour mixed deciduous forest (although they often forage 
in the open), and are very nifty "hawkers" from a variety of perches or hunting 
locations. Feeding time will see visits to the tiny nest every minute or so, 
sometimes by both adults who tend to approach from opposite directions. In 
addition to its own share of admirable flycathcing skills, some phoebes have 
the endearing quality of sociability, choosing to nest, for instance, just 
outside your window inside a wooden awning. Diligent almost beyond belief, 
and with a young brood of four or five growing daily, the female (joined later 
perhaps by the raale as fledging time nears) calmly, but vigorously - and some¬ 
how sweetly - picks bug after bug out of the air from an open perch that may 
be only three feet high. In open, grassy areas, phoebes and peewees share a 
strategy too, a very pretty one, of dipping lightly down front a five feet high 
or so sumac branch to nab prey near the ground, and then are weightlessly back 
up to another sumac nearby. 


Still, eve:: among such an impressive array of flycathching talent, one or 
two species must stand out. Each birder likely has a favourite or favourites, 
and. these may even vary from year to year. This year (19C4) my personal top 
honours go to a bona fide Flycatcher, and to a species for which the demanding 
art of lycatching is, I think, just a sideline. 

If one agrees that versatility is an acceptable sign of flycatching 
excellence, then one must consider the Eastern Kingbird. Ir. late spring a 
pair of these indefatigable hunters might be seen overhead, in a sort of semi 33 
soaring pattern, ecstatically wheeling around ad around like low-flying martins. 
Another, more common strategy at this time, or a little later, is to use low 
fence rails or wires from w ich to launch their very intense and accurate attacks; 
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Great Flycatchers I have known - Part II (continued) 

again, often in pairs. But eight or specific location of hawking perch does 
not seem to matter; it is probably fair to say that, unlike many legitimate 
flycatchers, high or low; it's where the bugs are that counts. Midsummer 
might find our kingbird in an open marsh with lots of dead limbs for vantage 
points. There they will hawk at any level, but mostly near the water, where 
they tend to study the situation with great concentration, before making a 
feathery dive or swoop, or sometimes a sudden catapult in any direction, that 
puts most flycatching birds I can th8nk of to shame. A kingbird can shoot 
straight up for several metres to snare an unwary insect; or it can drop down 
as light as air to nip tiny mites up from the water’s surface. 

For sheer flycatching capability, the Eastern Kingbird ranks right up 
there at the top. Unlike most of our authentic flycathers it is not a colourless, 
shy, or retiring bird; nor is it limited to one or two foraging strategies as 
many appear to be. And - perhaps its greatest secret weapon « it is one of our 
most controlled, adaptable and perfect fliers. It is always up to the mark. If 
it must make a snap decision in mid-air, it is always the right one; and it will 
often startle you with an unexpe ted twist or dart, which is always precise and 
aesthetically pleasing. 

Which brings us to our second top prize flycatcher for the year(although 
not, as already indicated, a "real" or official flycather), which also, for me 
at any rate, turned out to be quite a surprise. A late July excursion into my 
Middleport Breeding Bird Atlas square provided ample proof that the Red-headed 
Woodoecker was alive and multiplying nicely in this part of Ontario. Driving 
un a certain road towards where I knew was a nesting pair, I was a little&artle 
to see what appeared to be two bright white "patterns" flying, with an unusually 
gentle gracefullness - not unlike butterflies - along the roadside immediately 
in front. What were these disembodied, bold white, "things", that now appeared 
to float lazily through the humid roadside shade in uncanny harmony, and now 
one dipped and then the other? The shade provided the answer. They were two 
immature red-headeds, so camouflaged by the dense noon shadows that only the 
continuous, white, wing and rump patches appeared, Cheshire-cat like, visisble at 
all. Very interesting, and quite novel. Checking my nest, some ways off the 
road, I discover those immatures belonged to another family, since the nest femaL. 
was still occupied in rapid foraging trips for her unquestionably famished 
"little-ones" inside. Then, returning to the road, I came across what I took 
for a third female (the immatures had mom in tow) displaying, of all things, 
unmistakable signs of authentic flycatching greatness. Mow, for all I know - I 
do not often get to see this species "in action" - flycatching is not uncommon 
behaviour for a Red-headed Woodpecker. In any case, I was very impressed by her 
technique. Clinging quite demurely near the top of a fence post(close by a 
stream), she appeared to quite casually scan the air above her. When she spotted 
something appetizing some metres overhead, up she went after it; not in lightning 
bolt fashion like a kingbird, but with a certain assured boldness and impassive 
charm which was very impressive and perfect in its own way. Afterwards, back 
she came, rather sweetly, to the fence post, to gegin the process all over again. 

It woujd appear that greatness in flycatching is as various as the avian 
participants themselves. And so marvelous are their skills that it would be 
little wonder if one detected a touch of envy or frustration among non-flycot- 
chcrs now and then. Just ask that celebrated world traveller, our loud and 
lonesome friend, the Caspian Tern. 
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NOTES FRCl'-l THE SLOUGH FOREST... 

A NEW DA 7 .}!-] . .. .CO A LAST GASP? 

Byron E. Swenk, in 1915, wrote: 

"It is now the consensus of opinion of all inforaed ornithologists that the 
Eskimo Curlew (Rumenbus borealis) ‘s at the verge of extinction, and by many 
the belief is entertained that the few scattered birds which may still exist 
will never enable the species to recoup its numbers, but that it is even now 
nractically a bird of the past, and judging from all analogous cases, it must 
he confessed that this hopeless belief would seem to be justified, and the 
history of the Eskimo Curlew, Like that of the Passenger Pigeon, may simply 
be another of those ornithological tragedies enacted during the last half of 
the nineteenth century, when because of a wholly unreasonable and uncontrolled 
slaughter of our North American bird life, several suecies passed from an 
abundance manifested by flocks of enormous sire to a state of practical or 
com’lata annihilation..." (in Bodsworth,1954). 

Taverner (1974) wrote; "As in many such cases, the bird seemed to disappear 
suddenly... and it was not until t was practically gone that any general alarm 
was expressed concerning it. Re do not rote the gradual depletion of any 
species, or if we do observe it we are orone to ascribe it to local instead of 
general conditions and it -'s not unt'l many observers begin to compare notes 
that the true conditions are realized. A 1 .?, species has their bad and good 
seasons epidemics, and other periodical setbacks. When there is a large 
natural reserve of numbers, such checks make no ermanent inroad on the strength 
of a thriving species, but when a steady, even, though slow, reduction is in 
progress, checks normally of minor importance become catastrophic." 

Prior to the 1970's, this bird was evidently prolific, at times being compared 
to the Passenger Pigeon for sheer numbers. Flocks a vaile Long and nearly as 
wide or covering 40 or 50 acres of ground have bean described. Stories of 
wagonloads of slaughtered birds being simply damned on the ground so more 
birds could be slaughtered are told. But by the end of the 19th century the 
bird had virtually disappeared and was predicted to be fast on its way to 
extinction. However, the bird has thus far fended off extinction, barely, to 
which the following chronology will attest; 

!.85'-lb7 r - immense flocks" - ir. Texas 

lO^O - 1 flock "which may have been a oils long and nearly as broad" - 
in Labrador 

1870*s - "a big slump began) 

Oct. 1873 - 1 bird seen - Wolf Island, Ontario 
1073 - 'abundant" - in Kansas 
107'.' - last record for Ohio 
1079 “ much reduced in Kansas 
15383 - last record for Michigan 

Sent.1084 - "an immense flock of several hundred tndividuala"-Koksoak River, 
Un.java 

Ifb'm-lOvf; • small flocks seen in Texas 

lfb.:C - "immense numbers" flaw over Barbados but few stooped. 

(u*» to) 180-9 - very numerous in Labrador 

1880 - "a 'cloud" of these curlews was observed on the Magdalen Islands 
in the Gulf : f St. Lawrence, the last sighting of a large flock 
anywhere". 

early 1890's - a few in the markets in Kansas 

1895 - 1. bird f r sale on the Boston Market 
Fe ! ->. 1399 - 20 or 30 • Province of Buenos Aires, Argentina 
A m-. 1898 - 1 bird - Wisconsin 

A r, 1900 - last large flock - Prov. .,-f Buenos Aires 
1902 - l bird - Texas 
1902. - last recerd fer Kansas 
1905 - 3 birds - Texas 
March 1911 - 2 herds - Nebraska (shot) 
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the Slough Forest... 

.. .or a Last Gasji? ( c on tints eel) 

- birds - Labrador (7 shot) 

- 1 bird - VJ: sccnsin (shot) 

- 1 bird - Nebraska (shot) 

"about 50" near the mouth of the Rowley River(Massachusetts?) 
5 or 5 birds Prov. of guanos Aires (shot) 

- 1 bird - Prov. of guanos Aires (shot) 

- 1 bird - Labrador - (shot) 

- P birds - Nebraska 

- 4 birds Labrador (shot) 

- "some" shot Maine 

- 1 bird Labrador (shot) 
birds - Long Island, N.Y. 
or 3 - Prov. bueiios Aires 
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Prov. of dueaos Aires 
b'rds Galveston Is-and, Texas 
v.-.ss' :Le - South Carolina Coast 

reported seen but 1 observer later dissenting-Rockmvrt,fo*a« 
bird ■ Folly Island, South Carolina 
1 bird - Gal/eston Island, Texas 
bird - Cana May, N.J. 

~ Galveston Island, Texas 
'L - 1 bird - Galveston Island 

- 3-4 birds - Galveston Island 

- 1 bird - Pvockiort, Texas 
ird - Barbados (shot) 

birds - Galveston Island 
■ ird - U'ckuort, Texas 
• ’rds - Martha's Vineyard 

b' ; rds - west coast of James Pay (North Point) 
lent, 1925; Blankinship and Ring, 1994 ; Bcdsworth, 1554: Bond, 1395; 
Hagar and Anderson 1977; Johnsgard, 1933; Peters and Burleigh, 

IS' 3; Vi 115 a .ns, 1955. ) 
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The BsUimo Curlew was a long distance migrant. It spent the winter in 
Argentina; in the early spring it evidently made its way to the northwestern 
coast of.Couth America and thence flew to southern Mexico and from there across 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Texas coast. From there it moved north through the 
western part of the Mississippi, drainage area before flyong over the prairie 
provinces to the breeding grounds - mainly in the Mackenzie r strict of the H.W.T. 
(Banks, 1977). Ait the end of the breeding period, the birds flaw east to Ungava, 
Labrador, and Newfoundland and then south across the outer Gulf of St.Lawrence 
to the Mar .times. From there it flaw over the Atlantic to the lesser Antilles 
and South America, eventually working its way back'to Argentina. (Stout,l?.'5) 

Interestingly, Bent conjectured that at one time there was a small flight 
that moved down the west coast of Hudson Bay, through the Great bakes to the 
Atlantic coast, and from there across the ocean to South America. Th s would 
account for Fall sightings in the Croat Lakes area. Toward the end of tne 19th 
century, Mc.I!wraith (IL’04) reverts seeing one at the beach in Hamilton - which 
he subsequently "collected". 


The reason usually cited for the dramatic decline of this b : rd is the 
extensive hunting to which it was su" jected el! along ts route with the possible 
except'* on of the breeding ground (although gill Lomond found a reference to 
hunting ,y Eskimos). The descriptions of the slai ghtosvorg© on the horrific. 
However, li.C. bonks, in a thoughtful article rioted in American Birds in 1977, 
discusses other possible reasons and finishas with a hypothetical but possible 
scenario of the years of decline which involves a complex interplay of a number 
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Notes from the Slough Forest... 

A New Dawn . ...or a Last Gaso? (continued) 

of factors including: hunting pressure, changes in habitat use in the wintering 
ground and in the Midwestern states, climatalogical changes with their subtle 
effects (more storms in the North Atlantic, drought in the prairies, etc.), and 
the results of volcanic action (causing a cooling effect resulting in a delayed 
start to the breeding season). I highly recommend this article as the demise of 
this bird is probably related to a number of factors, although, certainly, over¬ 
hunting played a significant role, especially in reducing the overall population 
to a point where other factors might play a serious part. 

Whatever the reasons for its decline, the fact remains that the Eskimo 
Curlew remains on the verge of extinction. However, there is reason for hope. 

1 ouroosely omitted one entry from my "chronology"-the most recent; May 7, 1901 - 
23 birds - Atkinson Island, Galveston Bay, Texas. 

Imagine! A flock of 23! This total is by far the greatest number seen since 
May, 1914 when "about 50" were observed - the most in 45 years. But...before 
you get optimistic: it is worth noting that none have been observed since. 
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TRIP REPORT... 

Sunday May, 1985 - John Heaslip lead a group of birders undaunted by the over¬ 
cast sky and rain through the Christie Conservation Area. The following 
species were seen or heard; redwinged blackbird, greater yellowlegs,semi- 
palmoted sandpiper, kilideer, red-tailed hawk, ringbilled gull, song sparrow, 
yellow warbler, yellow rumped warbler, brown thrasher, blue jay, great blue 
heron, kingfisher, cardinal, cowbird and goldfinches. 

The quotable quote for the day was "You gotta be nuts to get out of bed at 
seven o’clock on a Sunday morning to go birding in the rain. The birds are 
the only ones with common sense enough to stay in". 

K IRTLAND WARBLER SIGHTED 

A single male Kirtland’s Warbler was spotted & photographed in Southern Ontario b 
a University of Toronto professor, Paul Avid. The bird*was last seen on July 9th. 
The location was disclosed only to officials of the Ontario Natural Resource 
Ministry to protect the bird. 

(The above information was taken from "The Curlew", a publication of the Willow 
Beach Field Naturalists) 
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THE WOOD DUCK 

THE WOOD DUCK 18 the official publication 
of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club and is 
produced by volunteer members of the club. 
THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times 
yearly from September to May inclusive 
and it is mailed fr0© to members. 
Contributions for publication are most 
welcome and should be addressed to the 
Editor, Margaret Mackenzie, Box 694, 
Caledonia, Ontario, NOA 1A0. Deadline 
for receipt of material is the first of 
the month preceding publication date . 
Articles may be reprinted without per¬ 
mission but credit lines would be appre¬ 
ciated. Send Noteworthy Bird Records 
to Mark Jennings, #308 - 5348 Lakeshore 
Road East, Burlington, Ontario L7L 4Z2 



